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PROPOSED  ZONE  RATES  FOR 
SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 


Presented  to 

The  Finance  Committee  ol  the  Senate 
of  die  United  States 


on 


May  15,  1917 


TO  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


BRIEF 
of  Ai^ 

PERIODICAL  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


'JpHE  PUBLISHERS  of  periodicals  have  OMnc  to  the 

Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  asking,  not  for  void- 

ance  or  diminution  of  any  proposed  taxes,  but  for  the  right 
to  pay  taxes. 

All  that  they  have  from  which  to  pay  taxes  is  their  earn- 
ings- Any  part  whatever  of  these  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
G>i^ess.  Scores  of  periodical  puWishers  have  voltmtarily 
offered  to  give  their  entire  net  earnings  throt^h  the  war 
emergency,  without  question,  wiUingly  and  proudly,  if  the 
Congress  sees  fit  to  ask  for  so  much.  They  are  not  quibbling 
over  a  16  per  cent  tax  on  excess  profits,  but  go  so  very 
much  farther  in  their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  than  the 
utmost  that  has  at  any  time  been  proposed,  as  to  offer, 
with  no  exemption  whatever  of  normal  profits,  to  pay  any 
proporticMi  of. their  income  that  the  Coi^:ress  asks  for. 

fiut  that  thdr  industry  ^ould  be  suddenly  strangled, 
through  ruthless  and  inequitable  interference  with  its  neces- 
sary processes,  is  simply  depriving  them  of  their  right  to 
work,  to  earn,  and  to  turn  over  their  earnings  to  the  use 
of  the  Nation  in  its  time  of  need. 

This  then  is  the  position  of  the  periodical  publishers  in 
c^ypojmig  the  utterly  antiquated,  impracticable,  destructive, 
and  thereby  futile,  proposal  to  increase  the  present  second- 


class  postal  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  by  the  inauguration 

of  a  zone  system  exacting  from  2  to  6  cents  per  pound.  ' 

CAN  THE  PSRKHHCALS  PAY  SUCH  RATES? 

Less  than  six  per  cent  of  newspaper  circulation  goes 
thcoi^  the  mails  (testimony  of  Don  Seitz,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  World,  Rqpoft  of  the  Ovcrstrect  Commissioii), 
and  this  most  largely  in  the  first  zone.  But  magazines,  such 
as  The  Outlook,  Review  of  Reviews,  Youth's  Compamipn, 
Scientific  American,  send  practically  all  of  their  subscrip- 
tion copies,  which  constitute  85  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
total  circulation,  through  the  mails.  Furthermore,  these 
nationally  circulated  periodicals  would  pay  the  highest  zone 
rates  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  the  lowest 

Careful  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  tl^ir  circulatimi 
geographically  shows  that  in  the  case  of  nationally  drcu- 
lated  periodicals  the  net  direct  result  of  the  zone  schedule 
now  before  the  Congress  is  an  increase  from  the  one  cent  per 
pound  rate,  on  which  they  have  built  up  their  business  for 
^  part  generation^  to  4*20  cents  per  pound,  or  320  per 
cent. 

Uiuler  the  present  seeofid-class  rate  of  one  cent,  provided 
in  1885  entirely  on  the  initrntive  of  Cw^prcss  and  widuMit 
a  word  of  suggestion  from  publishers,  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  existing  periodical  circulation  has  come  into 
being. 

It  is  the  freight  rate  of  the  periodicals.  It  was  not  given 
to  Oem^Jnit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  until  after 
the  legislation  of  1885,  the  snbscriber,  not  the  publisher, 
had  always  paid  the  postage  on  periodicals.  For  the  fur- 
ther convenience  of  the  people,  the  puMidiefs  volmitarily 
assumed,  in  1885,  the  cost  of  delivery.  For  93  years,  since 
1792,  more  than  a  score  of  changes  in  Post  Office  rates  on 
newspapers  and  periodicals  have  been  consistently  reduc- 
tions, not  jacrcases,  and  publishers  felt  that  they  could  safely 
tid^  en  ^  ewpeas^  of  ddivery  of  thdr  per^icals  as  part 
o{  the  costs  of  liieir  bisraiess. 
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The  periodicals  hav^  then,  built  up  their  business  on 
the  basis  of  tiits  hitherto  ^aUe  rate  of  ooe  cent 

per  pound. 

But  the  frei^t  rates  of  other  shippers  change,  it  may 

be  objected. 

It  is  true.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now 
hearing  protests  from  hundreds  of  shippers  against  an  in- 
crease of  15%  in  their  freight  rates,  asked  by  the  railroads 
in  their  dire  emergency  created  by  the  rising  costs  of  an 
utterly  atmormal  period. 

What  is  the  proposal  as  to  puUilAm,  ei&odied  in  the 
proposed  zone  legislatiwi? 

A  sudden  increase  in  their  freight  rate,  not  of  15%,  but 

of  220%. 

But  the  enormity  of  the  proposal  is  not  fully  measured 
even  by  the  fact  that  it  provides  for  an  increase  on  period- 
icals 21  times  greater  than  the  sternly  coatested  increase 
in  general  freight  rates. 

For,  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  or  steel,  or  ^itomdnles 
can  quickly  pass  on  the  increase  in  his  costs  to  the  compara- 
tively few  jobbers,  retailers,  large  purchasers  or  agents  with 
whom  he  deals  in  wholesale  transactions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  publisher,  dealing  with  50,000  or  1,000,000  in- 
dividual subscribers  in  transacticms  of  minute  dimensions 
tiiat  will  bear  bnt  little  exp^ise  of  negotiatioa,  can  only 
slowly,  e3q)msively  and  wastefully  change  Ibw  halnts 
formed  through  a  genenitimi  of  ^Me  pncdoe.  Furdier- 
more,  the  publisher  is  in  the  impossible  position  as  regards 
the  exactions  of  the  present  zone  rate  bill  of  having  already 
sold  his  product  for  from  6  months  to  3  years  in  advance, 
to  custCHners  from  whom  he  could  not  collect  one  cent  to 
make  up  for  tfie  exorbitant  increases  prescribed  in  tbe 
present  ImII  and  sdiedtded  to  go  iitfo  ^ect  at  once. 

Such  a  blow  woidd  fall  on  puUishars  after  a  sii^Men  in- 
crease in  paper  costs, — their  raw  material, — ^amounting  to 
75%,  which  alone  has  brought  many  of  them,  hitherto  pros- 
perous, to  a  state  of  simply  trying  to  hang  on,  with  no  net 
earnings  at  all,  oirtil  paper  prices  shall  tend  toward  their 
pctf^mv  levels. 
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The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  has  in  his  hands  sworn 
statements  from  officers  of  a  large  number  of  periodi- 
cals of  their  present  profits  and  newly  arrived  increased 
paper  costs,  together  with  approximate  figures  of  what  the 
Revmie  BiU  now  before  Ccmgress  would  demand,  which 
show  any  Im^ness  man  that  ^ere  are  no  prestmt  earm^ 
possitnlities  in  the  periodicals  to  pay  the  {Mtoposed  rates. 

We  ask  to  offer  in  this  brief  one  out  of  the  many  in- 
stances as  a  concrete  example, — a  prosperous  periodical, 
published  at  $3  a  year,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  not  by  any 
means  so  ha^y  off,  in  the  fa<^  of  the  proposed  rate  in- 
creases, as  many  others. 

The  figures  of  the  operations  of  this  typical  periodical 
during  the  four  months  ending  March  31st  last,  an  aver- 
age season  of  the  year  for  advertising  volume,  are  as  fol- 
lows, this  particular  period  being  selected  because  it  is  the 
only  one  that  shows  the  effect  of  the  unheard-of  new  paper 
costs  <m  even  tibe  high  priced  periodicals  of  substantial  cir- 
ctdatiOTS,  and  even  in  a  year  of  tu^reoedented  advertisi^ 
volume: 

Sales  of  advertising  $  99,800.65 

Orculatian  sales  . .   99^9674 

Total  sales..   ..$199,497.39 

Total  expenses  •  •  ?  •  •  •  •  182,075.38 

Net  profits  $  17,422.01 

Pound  rates  paid  during  this  period.  .$  8,676.04 
Pound  rates  demanded  by  the  zone 

system  bill  $  .36,339.37 

Please  consider  for  a  moment  the  other  dealings  of  this 
periodical  with  the  Post  Office  during  this  period.  Its 
bodes  show  that  in  the  four  months  the  magazine  purchased 
two  cent  stan^, — soon  to  be  three  cent^to  the  amount 
of  $20,202.06,  one  cent  stamps  to  the  amil«f^^  $24^5.^. 
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and  paid  parcel  post  charges  of  $3,196.20, — total  direct 
payments  to  the  Post  Office  of  $56,329.79. 

:^ase  go  a  little  furOer:  During  these  four  months  tiit 
Review  of  Reviews  received  258^72  sealed  letters  with 

postage  stamps  affixed,  in  addition  to  post  cards  and  pared 

post  deliveries. 

So  far  we  have  payments  to  the  Post  Office  of  $61,495.23 
pi  transacting  the  direct  business  of  the  magazine. 

But,  in  addition,  during  this  period  advertisers  spent,  as 
^wn  above^  $99,800.85  for  advertising  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  an  investmet^ 
which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  can  mily  be  re- 
turned by  operations  involving  the  purchase  of  two  cenf 
stamps,  adding  further  to  the  profitable  business  of  the 
Post  Office. 

We  ask  you,  is  it  good  business  for  the  Government,  can 
il  possibly  help  the  naticm's  revenues,  to  destroy  these 
eraticms? 

Can  it  possibly  avoid  damaging  the  revenues  of  the  na- 
tion to  strangle  such  a  periodica!  circulation? 

The  stamp  purchases  shown  above  would  disappear;  the 
profits  would,  of  course,  disappear,  as  also  the  corporation 
income  tax  receipt;  while  the  personal  income  tax  receipts 
would  suffer  by  just  so  mudu 

We  offer  this  as  a  concrete  proof  of  our  opening  state- 
ment diat  we  are  htiwt  the  Fuiance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  struggling,  not  to  avoid  paying  taxes,  but  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  utmost  levy  that  can  be  made  on  this 
periodical  is  the  entire  amount  it  has  earned,  such  a  levy 
being,  of  course,  far  greater  than  any  tax  exaction  in  any 
of  the  warring  countries. 

.  Strani^  the  life  of  such  an  industry  by  choking  its  vitsd 
processes,  and  there  can  obvioudy  be  no  fruit  to  ooUect 
We  ask  you  to  let  the  fruit  grow  under  our  htisbandry, 

and  take  what  part  of  the  harvest  you  deem  right  and  wise. 

That  the  exhibition  of  this  particular  periodical  is  no 
exceptional  case,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  report 
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from  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company  quoted  below,  in 
which  the  figures  for  eighty-six  periodicals  of  general 
circulation  are  given  to  show  that,  although  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  absorbing  new  paper  costs  aggre- 
gating more  than  their  net  profits  for  1916,  these 
periodicals  are  now  asked  by  the  proposed  zone  rate 
nwasure  to  pay  increased  postage  amounting  to  about  four 
.    times  their  aggregate  net  profits  for  the  last  aOendair  year. 

Number  of  periodical  as  printed  below  86 

Aggregate  average  circulation  per  issue  in 

1916  21,264,404 

Total  amount  of  postage  paid  in  1916  at 

one  cent  a  pound  $1,243,405.99 

Amount  of  postage  per  year  demanded  by 

the  proposed  zone  rate  measure  $4,959,376.05 

Total  addition  to  pound  rate  charge  per 

year  on  new  proposed  basis. .......  .$3,715,910.06 

Total  net  profits  of .  all  publications  for 

year  1916  $1,197,403.73 

Total  estimated  increase  of  cost  of  paper 

.  to  be  used  in  1917  over  cost  in  1916.  .$3,034,566.88 

These  periodicals  have  not  been  selected  because  they 
were  horrible  examples.  They  are  representative  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  periodicals. 

This  list  of  periodicals  does  not  include  those  pub- 
lished by  the  concern  which  is  the  one  conspicuous 
Cample  of  exceptional  prosperity  in  this  industry. 

But  docs  the  fact  of  the  existence  (rf  a  single  con- 
cern of  exceptional  prosperity,  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  second-class  mail  rate,  justify  strang- 
ling nearly  all  other  periodicals? 

And  even  in  this  wholly  exceptional  case,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  proposed  zone  rate  measure  plus  the 
increased  paper  costs  now  paid,  would  more  than  wipe 
out  its  total  profits  for  the  past  calendar  year. 
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List  of  puMicattoos  furnishing  figures  for  coosoUdatcd 
accounts  reported  by  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  and 

printed  above:  '  v 


The  Gentlewoman 
McCaffs  Magazine 


Photo  Play 
Puck 


Woman's  Home  Companion  Yachting 


American  Magasme 
Farm  and  Fireside 
Every  Week  ' 

Pictorial  Review 
HcClure's 

Collier's  Weekly 

Farm  and  Home 

The  Modern  Priscilla 

Metropolitan 
Leslie's  Weekly 
Judge 
FSm  Fun 

People's  Home  Journal 

Mothers'  Magazine 

Christian  Herald 

Motion  Picture  MagaziM 

Ladies'  World 

NoHoneU  S^orisman 

Motion  Picture  Classic 
Field  and  Stream 

Smart  Set 

Popular  Science  MmOUy 


Outing 

All  Outdoors  ' 
Theatre  Magazine 
Mufdcipal  Journal 
World's  Work 
The  New  Comiry  Life 

Garden  Magazine  , 

Short  Stories 

Travel 

American  Penman 
Current  Opinion 
Harper's  Magaaing 

American  Art  News 
Orange  Judd  Weeldies  (5) 

Weddy,  M<mtUy  and  Quar- 
terly Religious  Publica- 
tions (35) 

Vogue 

Vanity  Fair 
House  and  Garden 
Outers  Book        "  ' 
Sp»e  Moments 


WHY  A  ZONE  POSTAL  SYSTEM? 


Of  the  many  commissions  provided  by  Congress  to  study 
the  proMems  of  second-class  mail  rates,  the  last  and  a  very 
distinguished  (me,  was  coiiq[x>sed  of  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
then  Justice  of  the  SufNrraie  Court  of  the  United  States, 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Harry  A.  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Qmmierce 
of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  a  zone  system,  this  Com- 
mission spoke  as  follows  (House  Document  559,  page 
140) : 

"The  policy  of  zcme  rates  was  pursued  in  the  earlier 
history  of  our  Post  Office  and  has  been  given  up  in 
favor  of  a  uniform  rate  in  view  of  the  larger  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  would  seem  to  the  Com- 
mission to  be  entirely  impracticable  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  sys^  of  zone  rates  for  seoind-dass  matter." 

This  was  the  latest  commission.  The  next  latest  was 
the  Penrose-Ovcrstreet  Joint  Commission  of  Congress 

on  Second  Class  Matter,  which  held  voluminous  hear^ 
ings  in  1906.  On  page  28  of  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  zone  rate  system  is  considered  as  follows: 

"Neither,  for  reasons  almost  equally  obvious,  is 
a  solution  to  be  found  in  a  zone  system  of  charges. 
....  which  would  artifically  restrict  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  periodical  agencies  of  intelligence. 
,  .  .  Would  it  not  be  politically  and  socially 
unwise  to  create  arbitrary  barriers  against  the  pro- 
cesses of  national  unification  and  solidarity? 

"Apart  from  the  social  and  political  considera- 
tions, which  to  our  minds  are  conclusive,  there  are 
serious  administrative  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
zone  system  of  charges. 

Thus  we  have  the  two  distinguished  Commissions  on 
second  class  mail  of  recent  years,  the  only  two,  both 
deciding  flatly  against  the  zone  system. 
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With  all  the  recent  authorities  to  whoiti  the  Congress 
would  look  and  the  most  eminent  that  have  ever  passed 
on  the  subject,  solidly  arrayed  against  this  radical  in- 
novation, why  should  a  zone  system  be  now  considered 
at  all? 

It  is  i^in  to  students  of  the  Post  Office  operations 
that  even  if  so  unwise  a  measure  should  be  enacted  into 
law,  a  change  back  to  a  flat  rate  would  soon  be  made. 

For,  those  fortunate  publications  which  would  sur- 
vive at  all  under  so  ruthless  a  measure  could  only  do 
so  by  adding  the  increased  cost  of  delivering  subscrip- 
tions in  California,  Oregon  and  Texas,  and  other  sec- 
tions remote  from  the  publishing  centers,  to  the  price 
of  subscriptions  in  those  States;  and  few  will  maintain 
that  the  citizens  of  the  southwest  and  those  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  would  submit  tamely  to  being  charged 
25%  to  50%  more  for  the  same  periodical  than  was 
paid  by  other  citizens  living  near  to  the  publishing 
centers. 

Please  observe  that  the  zone  system  discriminates  not 
only. between  one  cattzen  and  another;  it  is  grossly  discrimi- 
mtory  also  in  that  every  publidier  happenii^  to  be  located 
in  cm  part  of  the  United  States  wotdd  be  forded  to  pay 
different  rates,  or  chai^  different  prices,  from  puUishers 
located  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

Your  Committee  is,  of  course,  quite  aware  of  the 
practical  reason  why  the  present  proposal  for  taxing 
second  class  matter  is  in  the  form  of  a  zone  system; 
you  are  aware  that  it  is  considered  more  expedient,  and 
by  some  who  have  not  studied  the  question,  nuMre  just, 
to  incr^ise  the  rates  on  magazines  smd  other  periodU- 
cals  very  much  more  than  on  newspapers, — ^which  is 
automatically  accomplished  by  any  such  zone  arrangement. 
In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fraction  of  newspaper 
profits  that  would  be  required  to  pay  the  increased  pos- 
tal charges  of  the  preseht  Bill  is  to  the  fraction  of  period- 
ical profits  required  Ion:  the  same  purpose  as  less  than 
1  to  20. 
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But  hear  what  the  Hughes  Commission  has  to  say  after 
tnany  months  of  study  of  the  absolute  and  relative  costs  to 
the  Post  OflSee  of  the  several  sub-classes  of  second-class 
snail  fiiatter  (Houste  Document  559,  page  144) :  ; 

"The  Commission  is  further  Of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  discriminate  between  news- 
papers and  magazines  or  other  periodicals.  So  far  as 
educational  value  is  coiK^med  no  satisfactory  distinc- 
tion can  be  made.  And  we  have  no  basis  for  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  comparative  cost  of  transporting  and 
handling  would  justify  a  diffcroice  in  rate." 

And  again  (House  Documicnt  559,  page  145) : 

"These  figures  are  the  only  basis  we  haye  for  judg- 
ment as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  tran^rting  and 
hsuidling  the  different  kinds  of  publications  above 
mentioned;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  furnish  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  a  discrimination  in  rates  between 
newspapers  and  periodical." 

This  decision  Wa3  arrived  at  by  tfic  distinguished  Com- 
mission, not  on  the  basis  of  any  merely  general  view  of 

the  situation,  but  because  it  was  found  that  the  admitted 
longer  haul  of  the  magazines  was  only  one,  and  not  the 
larger  factor,  in  comparing  the  Post  Office  cost  of  a  pound 
of  periodicals  with  the  cost  of  delivering  a  pound  of  news- 
papers. The  other  and  larger  factor  than  the  transporta- 
tion item,  was  found  to  be  the  handling  cost,  and  in  this 
item  the  very  much  greater  average  number  of  pieces  of 
newspaper  mail  to  the  pound  than  pieces  of  magazines  to 
the  pound,  and  the  resulting  greater  cost- of  handling  a 
pound  of  newspapers  than  a  pound  of  magazines,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  longer  haul  cost  of  the  latter. 

You  find,  then,  the  zone  system  rejected  unequivocally 
and  flatly  by  the  two  hnportant  Commissions  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  tiie  present  ccnttfiry  to  investigate  second- 
class  mail  rates,  and  the  only  practical  argument  for  any  zone 
system,— that  national  periodicals  are  hauled  farthm*  iind 


tfwefore  cost  the  Post  Office  more, — based  on  utter  error. 

We  ask  you  to  refuse  consideration  to  any  proposal  of 
a  zone  system  of  rates  for  second-class  mail  because  such 
a  system  is  thoroughly  discredited  by  the  best  authorities, 
because  it  is  impracticable  in  operatic,  because  it  is  inn 
equitable  both  as  to  publishers  and  as  to  the  subscribers  to 
their  periodicals,  and  because  it  is  subversive  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  interest 

THE  ZONE  RATE  BILL  BEFORE  CONGRESS  WOULD  NOT  MING 

THE  REVENUE  ANTiaPATED 

The  final  net  effect  of  the  present  measure  would  almost 
certainly  be  to  reduce  the  nation's  revenues  instead  of  in- 
creasing them  by  nineteen  mfflion  dollars. 

In  1916  second-dass  mail  paid,  in  round  figures,  $11,-? 

000,000  at  the  one  cent  a  pound  rate. 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  so  enormous  an  increase  in 
the  freight  rate  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  would  not  be 
prohibitory  for  a  majority  of  publishers  and  would  not 
contract  or  destroy  circulations. 

We  find  (House  Document  559,  page  144)  that  53  per 
cent  of  all  second-dass  mail  consists  of  i^wspapers,  the 
balance  of  47  per  cent  being  divided  among:  scientific 
periodicals,  educational  periodicals,  religious  periodicals^ 
trade-journal  periodicals,  agricultural  periodicals,  maga- 
zines, and  miscellaneous  periodicals. 

Of  the  circulations  of  the  largest  class,  newspapers,  only 
a  small  fraction  would  pay  the  higher  zone  rates,  certainly 
not  so  many  pounds  as  would,  am(»%  the  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  be  diverted  from  the  mails.  This  leaves 
47  per  cent  of  1,100,000,000  pounds  to  pay  the  average 
increase  of  rate.  This  average  increase  of  rate  would  he 
for  all  these  subclasses  outside  of  newspapers  not  so  large 
as  for  the  magazines  (3.20  cents).  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately 2.90  cents,  which  applied  to  the  47  per  cent  of 
1,100,000,000  pounds  would  give  a  theoretical  increased  rev- 
enue of  approximately  $15,000,000,  less  the  receipts  from, 
the  dass  exempted  by  the  present  prc^osaL 
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.-•  But  can  it  be  reasonably  assumed  for  a  moment  that  the 
periodicals,  already  struggling  for  thei^  lives  after  a  sud- 
den  increase  of  75  per:cent  in  the  cost  of  paper,  their  raw 
material,  could  pay  a  freight  rate  suddenly  increased  by 
about  300  per  cent,  which  they  have  no  means  of  passing  on 
to  the  public,  without  at  least  radical  contraction  of  their 
circulations? 

It  is  certain  that  they  could  not,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
in  the  rapid  contraction  of  their  circulations  the  revenues 
of  the  Post  Office  would  shrink  by  far  more  than  the 
amount  of  lost  pound  rate  payments.  In  the  specific  ex- 
ample cited  above,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  it  was  seen  that 
even  the  direct  stamp  and  parcel  post  paynrents  and  incom- 
ing: first-class  mail  amounted  to  more  than  seven  times  the 
total  pound  rate  payments. 

But  putting  a  prohibitory  rate  on  the  delivery  process  of 
such  a  periodical  would  do  still  more:  it  would  stop  the 
sthnulation  of  the  first-class  mail  from  the  $300,000  of 
annual  advertising  in  the  magazine  cited, — advertising  that 
has  to  give  a  profit  to  the  advertiser,  and  can  oxAy  do  so 
through  operations  requiring  the  purchase  of  firet-dass 
postage. 

But  we  have  not  finished  yet  with  the  deadly  effect  on 
its  contributions  to  the  nation's  revenues  of  the  proposed 
interference  with  the  business  processes  of  this  particular 
periodical.  For,  after  all,  this  magazine  is  making  a  profit, 
m  spite  of  an  $80,000  yearly  increase  in  the  cost  of  white 
paper,  and  it  will  pay  a  corporation  income  tax  on  this 
profit,  and  the  profits,  as  distributed  to  its  stockholders, 
will  be  mulcted  by  the  personal  income  tax  and  surtaxes. 

Furthermore,  the  publisher  is,  with  hundreds  of  his  pub- 
lishmg  brethren,  willing  and  anxious  to  give  up  for  the 
war  OTiergency  any  part  of  this  corporate  income  that  Con- 
gress may  ask  for,  only  b^ing  to  be  allowed  to  produce 
the  income  and  do  his  bit. 

Can  it  possibly  be  wise  to  tax  the  mechanic  of  such  a 
business  so  heavily  that  the  machine  must  stop,  with  no 
product  issuing  frpm  it  for  Congress  to  levy  upon? 
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Has  any  member  of  your  Committee  the  slightest  confi- 
dence, after  examining  these  figures,  that  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  second-class  mail  rates  will  add  one  dollar 
to  the  country's  reventm,  or  that  these  will  not  be  actually 
diminished? 

PROFITS  TO  THE  POST  OFFICE  FROM  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING 

In  the  preceding  section  of  this  brief  we  have  claimed 
that  in  the  ^tructi<m  of  the  periodical  circulati(^  wrought 
by  the  ^oq$  ivite  measure,  iht  Post  CMfice  revenues  would 
suffer  from  the  loss  of  first-^lass  postage  originated  by  peri- 
odical advertising.  Let  us  see  more  specifically  how  this 
first-class  postage  is  created  by  advertising. 

About  $75,000,000  is  invested  yearly  in  magazine  adver- 
tising. Nearly  $400,000,000  is  invested  in  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals  other  than  magazines.  It  is 
manifestly  impossibte  to  obtain  even  approximate  figinres 
of  the  postage  originated  by  this  vast  body  of  advertising, 
but  a  number  of  specific  examples  of  actual  advertisements 
with  the  actual  stamp  purchases  resulting  from  them  will 
clearly  shoiv  the  principle  and  give  a  valuable  measure  of 
its  importance. 

Here  is  the  postage  bill  of  oae  of  the  many  great  ''mail 
order"  magazine  advertisers — a  company  which  sells  ex- 
cellent clothing  to  women  who  cannot  come  to  the  great 
cities  and  their  department  stores.  The  president  of  the 
company  writes: 

"As  we  are  a  mail  order  concern,  our  business  is 
derived  entirely,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  our 
magazine  advertising.  During  the  year  we  paid  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  carrying  our  first-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mail  matter  the  sum  of  $433^42.00." 

• 

What  an  adverttsemrat  in  one  isstu^  of  one  magazine  did 
for  another  women's  "wearing  apparel"  house  is  reoorM 
on  their  books  as  fcdlows: 
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The  postage  required  to  answer  tile  ISfiOOf-f^^S^imm 
the  one-coluimt  "insertion''  in  the  magazine,  also  to  send, 
the  merchandise  required  by  2,000  of  the  inquirers,  alsa  to 

"follow  up"  other  inquirers,  etc.,  was  $5,460, 

The  Government  charge  for  carrying  this  advertisement 
through  the  second-class  mails  was  $38.83, 

That  $5,4^,  by  the  way,  did  not  include  the  several  hun- 
dred dollars  spent  on  postage  by  the  inquirers  themselves. 

The  president  of  a  concern  which  publishes  encyclopedias, 
natural  histories,  classics,  etc.,  investigated  the  correspond* 
Mice  created  by  a  recent  page  of  his  advertising,  inserted  in  a 
single  magazine. 

The  stamps  and  m<mey  oiiters  .  bought  by  the  inquirers 
aiid  by  the  puUishing  company,  as  the  restdt  of  tiie  4,000 
answers  to  this  one  advertisement,  amounted  to  $884, 

The  publishers  paid  the  Post  Office  to  carry  that  page,  at 
second-class  rates,  $12.  A  good  business  man  would  be 
willing  to  lose  several  times  $12  in  order  to  do  $884  worth 

of  business  as  profitable  to  himself  as  first-class  mail  is  to 
the  Government.  . 

Scores  of  apparently  small  advertisers  are  found  in  any 
issue  of  any  popular  magazine.  They  are  just  as  good  cus- 
tomers of  the  Post  Office,  in  proportion,  as  the  big  concerns 
using  columns  or  pages.  - 

A  modest  one-inch  magazine  advertisement  is  printed  by 
a  company  which  reports  that  its  yearly  postage  account 
from  that  cause  is  $5,132.  Adding  the  approximate  postage 
on  the  1,500  letters  a  month  sent  to  the  company,  the  yearly 
total  af  post^  created  by  this  inconspicuous  concern 
through'  the  magazines  is' found  to  be  $5,492. 

Only  half-inch  magazine  space  is  used  each  month  by  a 
certain  electric  manufacturing  xon^)any  in  the  Middle  West. 
Bnt  it5  postage  records  show  stamp  purchases  for  a  stt^le 
month  resulting  from  that  half-inch  !*ad."  of  $590/ 
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Two  quarter-column  aunouncements  of  a  dr^  fd^mc  appeal- 
ing to  womto^  in  a  jungk  magazine,  brouglit  !!!Qifl  Kf»ltes, 
involving  postage  stamps  worth   $230.00 

Pretty  good  business-getters  for  the  Department,  these-  "aiU,** 
which  cost  the  publishers  to  mail  at  second-dass  rates......  UMO 

Even  better  in  proportion  was  a'l-S  column  appeal  to  modiers 
iii  one  issue  of  the  same  magazine.  It  produced  postage  to 
the  amount  of   $240X10 

To  carry  the  little  advertisement  at  second-dass  i^lCS  the  Gov- 
ernment charged    7J6 

A  single-column  magazine  "ad**  of  a  Chicago  clothing  firm, 

"  wkh  a  number  of  retail  stores  over  the  country,  brought 
4000  tn^rie^  which,  with  follow-up*  etc,  caused  postage  of  .$380.00 

That  cohimn  cost  the  publisher  to  mail,  at  second-class  rates..  38.67 

The  ll'omans  Home  Companion  sent  a  letter  to  the  advertisers 
in  a  Xovember  issue,  asking  for  an  exact  memorandum  of  the  letter 
postage  on  the  inquiries  from  their  November  advertising,  and  the 
answers  to  these  'inquiries.  Seventy-five  advertisers  reported  with 
definite  figures  an  aggregate  letter  postage  expen^ture  of  $3385.90. 

Tlic  Woman's  Home  Companion  paid  the  Govemm«it  just  $583 
for  cariying  tfa&t  portion  of  the  roagame  on  which  these  75  adver- 
tisements were  printed. 

Any  advertising  man  can  point  to  hundredis  of  "mail 
order  firms"  like  the  above.  These  firms  can  trace  directly 
to  their  magazine  advertising,  every  year,  purchases  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  the  stamps  that  make  big  profits 
for  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  even  more  surprising  to  learn  the  enormons  postage 
bills  caused  by  an  entirely  different  class  of  magazine  ad- 
vertisers—the "general  publicity,"  or  "national"  advertisers, 
— ^who  wish  the  readeir  to  ask  for  their  fine  soaps  or  mat- 
tresses or  silks  or  stationery  at  his  local  store.  These  firms 
do  not  depend  on  direct  replies,  yet  they  receive  so  many 
that  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  for  stamps  per  year  in 
scores  of  cases — even  per  month  in  many. 

A  moderate  priced  shoe  is  sold  through  a  number  of  retail 
stores  in  different  cities.  The  manufacturers  advertise  in 
magazines  for  naticmal  "publicity/'  to  bring  buyers  into 
those  stores^  Incidentally  they  nsention  their  departmoit  to 
fill- orders  by  mail.  Thus  an  enormous  correspondence  has 
been  built  up,  of  which  the  average  annual  increase  alone 
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during  the  Is^  three  years  has  involved  264,000  firstnrlass 
letters — a  minimum  postage  of  $5,280.  This  is  simply  one 
yearly  addition  to  the  company's  already  large  first-class 
business,  of  which  it  writes  that  "all  but  a  nominal  percent- 
age" has  been  ''induced  by  our  magazine  advertisements." 

More  than  $15,000  is  spent  annually  for  postage  by  a 
mattress  manufacturer,  "following  up"  inquiries  received 
from  his  magazine  advertising,  though  that  is  designed  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  mattress  at  local  furniture  stores. 

This  $15,000  is  entirely  over  and  above  his  steady  cor- 
respondence with  dealers,  etc.,  which  was  built  up  in  the 
first  place  by  magazine  advertising. 

One  of  the  many  recent  "contests"  conducted  by  magazine 
advertisers  was  that  of  a  stationery  company.  Theirs  is 
also  "publicity/'  not  mail  order  advertising.  It  is  designed 
to  create  a  donand  for  their  paper  over  tl^  stationery 
store  counters.  But  their  "contest,"'  announced  exclusively 
in  the  magazines,  brought  59,000  replies,  which,  with  fol- 
low-up, etc.,  averaged  12  cents  first-class  postage — a  total 
of  $7,080  in  one  month. 

Here  is  stUl  auiother  "paWid^  experience.  In  the  coarse  of 
fanuliarizing  women  with  a  new  trade-mark  for  silk  by  means  of 
magazine  advertising,  the  manufacturers  incurred  postage  bills,  dur- 
ing the  eleven  months  amounting  to  $7979.75.  About  $2000  more 
ought  to  be  added  to  represent  the  stamps  purchased  by  the  prospec 
tivc  silk  dress  wearers  themselves. 

Another    "contest"    held    by    a    national    advertiser  brought 
12,089  replies  from  a  single  insertion  in  one  magazine,  to 
huidk  which  postage  stamps  had  to  be  bought  for  more 
than   1600.00 

The  publishers  paid  to  have  Uiat  page  carried  throng  the  mails 
at  second-class  rates    9746 

A  half-page  in  one  issue  of  another  magazine  brought  4000 
letters  from  inquirers,  which,  with  "follow  up,"  etc.,  meant 
stamp  purchases  of    200.00 

The  carriage  of  that  half-page  at  second-class  rates  was   25.62 

Magazine  advertisements  of  a  popular  cold  cream  broi;^ht  ITOJQKJO 
letters  to  the  numafacturers  last  year,  though  the  controUiog  pnipoae 
of  the  campaign  was  to  get  the  pt^>iic  to  tak  for  that  kiod  of  ebid 
cream  at  the  dmg  stores. 
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Xot  including  postal  orders,  special  delivery  stamps,  etc.,  the 

stamp  revenue  to  the  Government  from  those  letters  was.  .$8500.00 
And,  of  course,  that  does  not  include  the  profuse  correspondence 
between  the  manufacturers,  the  jobbers,  the  drug  stores  all  over  the 
country,  and  so  on. 

For  smother  facial  preparation,  a  single  advertisement  in  a.  lead- 
ing weekly  magazine  brought  more  thaa  13^000  replies.  The 

stamps  involved  here  add  up  to  $990.00 

The  publishers  paid  the  Post  Office  to  carry  this  advertise- 
ment at  the  second-class  rate   4S.83 

A  hotts^old  remedy  seen  in  most  drug  stores  was  mcntiooed 

to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  page  in  a  single  issue  of  one 
magazine.    The  requests  for  samples  numbered  1685.  The 

postage  involved  was  . .'     202.20 

The  carriage  of  the  quarter-page  at  second-class  rates  was....  24.42 

Another  "drug  store"  prqiaration  frequently  brit^  the  mamt- 
faotarers  2000  to  6000  letters  each  motUh  from  their  magazine  adver-» 

tising  of  it,  though  that  is,  of  course,  for  "publicity,"  first  of  all. 
A  single  insertion  last  fall  brought  12.000  inquiries*  wbKk  created 
and  last  the  purchase  of  $750  in  stamps. 

A  system  of  physical  culture  for  women  put  quarter  pages  in  sev- 
eral magazines  during  the  month  of  November  from  whidb  3905  let- 
ters were  received.  In  this  case  the  total  postage  indnding  followi^ 
and  Gorrea^ondeMe  bade  and  fordi,  was  ffiWJSB  toe  Aat  oMMdi  of 
Novenoiber  aloae» 

Narrow  limits  would  be  expected  in  the  demand  for  expensive 
silverware.  Yet  a  silversmith's  two  advertisements  in  the  November 
and  December  magazines  brons^t  4^000  requests  for  catalogues. 
These  had  already  invohred,  t»y  Jannaty  Utfa,  with  foUomng-19,  eCe^ 
a  postage  UH  of  $5510. 

Another  big  postage  bill  was  also  incurred  incidentally  by  a  com- 
pany which  uses  magazine  advertising  to  bring  buyers  into  drug 
stores,  etc.,  asking  for  certain  shaving  soaps,  and  the  like.  Still  their 
postage  bill  as  a  result  of  inquiries  from  their  advertising  was  $3656.08. 
This  does  not  include  the  stamps  bought  by  the  inquirers — probably 
$1000  more. 


A  similar  so^  was  described  in  a  page  advertisment  iHudi» 
printed  in  one  magvdae  one  timc^  broi^t  more  than  50y000 
letters.  First-class  postage  oa  tiiem  and  the  answers  to  tiiem 

aggregated  more  than   $900jOO 

The  charge  for  carrying  that  page  at  the  second-class  rate 
was  about   ,   120.00 
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A  DESXRUGTIVE  MAIL  RATE  WOULD  ESPECIALLY  HARM 
,      .  WORKMEN  AND  WORKWOMEN 

Let  us  timi  to  ^  harm  that  this  zone  rate  measure  would 
work,  OQ  thousands,  of  citizens  less  able  to  bear  the  loss  of 
thdr  employment  than  thfe  publishers  themselves. 

The  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
entrusted  with  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  labor  reports  that  the  baneful  results  of  such 
strangling  interference  with  business  would  be  felt  directly 
and  indirectly  by  no  less  than  700,000  workmen  and  work- 
woni^,  

They  are  to  a  notable  extent  skilled  and  specialized 
workers,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  women  among  them 
would  not  have,  the  alternative  of  fighting  for  their  country; 

In  a  single  magazine  office  of  moderate  size  over  two 
iHiitdred  wenncsn  are  employed.  In  the  binding  and  otiier 
trades  affiliated  with  the  publishing  business  a  majority 
of  the  workers  are  women. 

We  ask  you  to  read  the  convincing  words  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers  on  this  phase  of  the  destruction  that 
would  be  wrought  by  increasing  the  freight  rate  ol  the 
periodicals  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gompers  says  of  the  proposed  zone  measure: 

**To  place  a  double  and  triple  tax  upon  the  pub- 
lic press  is  without  warrant  and  excuse,  and  sim- 
ply means  that  many  publications  will  be  forced 
out  of  existence.  Such  a  condition  will  seriously 
menace  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  the  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  printing  and  closely 
related  and  kindred  trades  by  throwing  thousands 
of  them  out  of  employment.  Shall  we  sit  idly  by 
while  the  very  livelihood'  of  thousands  of  our  fel-. 
low  workers  is  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  while  the 
labor  and  sympathetic  public  press  is  seriously 
menaced?"  • 
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SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  RATES  NO  PLACE  FOB^lUiEBOSKCy  TAXES 

PuUishers  of  periodicals  cannot  in  the  least  ht  r^roached 

for  unwillingness  to  be  taxed  In  this  war  emergency,  for 
they  are  offering  any  part  whatever  of  their  entire  profits 
that  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  take. 

They  can  therefore  with  perfect  confidence  and  pro- 
priety urge  with  all  their  power  that  it  is  unwise,  danger- 
ous and  futile  to  interfere  with  this  process  of  thdr  indus-^ 
try  at  all  for  tho  purposes  of  raising  emergcocy  revenue. 

•The  agitation  for  an  increase  in  the  second-class  ratd 
had  its  origin  entirely  in  a  hastily  formed  and  erroneous 
theory  that  second-class  mail  cost  so  much  more  than  the 
revenue  received  that  newspapers  and  magazines  were  re- 
sponsible for  Post  Office  deficits. 

•  The  distinguished  Hughes  Commission  referred  to  above 
was  in  the  year  1912  asked  by  the  Congre^  to  report  a 
finding  "of  what  the  cost  of  transporting  and  handling  dif* 
f^nt  classes  of  such  second-da^  mail  matter  is  to  the 
Government."    (House  Document  559,  page  53.) 

The  very  first  paragraph  in  the  Commission's  decision, 
rendered  after  months  of  study  of  the  Post  Office  figures 
and  public  hearings  and  examinations  and  cross-examina-. 
ttons,  is  found  as  follows:  . 

"The  evidence  submitted  does  not  justify  a  finding 
of  the  total  cost  of  transporting  and  handling  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  seccmd-dass  mail" 

This,  the  latest  and  nu3St  autlK>ritative  word  on  the  costs 
to  the  Government  x>f  second-class  mails  puts  in  the  realm 
of  tradition  and  rumor  such  glibly  quoted  figures  as  9.23 
cents  on  the  cost  per  pound,  or  $89,000,000  as  the  annual 
loss  to  the  Government  in  transporting  and  handling  the 
whole  of  second-class  mail.  '  ' 

These  and  other  such,  statements' have  bera  bandied  i^dxnit 
dbd  *urged  as  a  n^rbach  on  publishars  so  Ibhjg  and  con- 
stantly that  they  have  come;  from  mere  repetition,  to  be 
accepted  by  those  without  an  opportunity  to  study  the  real 
evidence,  as  established  facts.  '  .  :  . 
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What  is  apparent  to  any  reasonable  man  as  to  the  efifect. 
of  the  one-cent-a-pound  rate  on  the  finances  of  the  Post 
Office  is  that  its  income  account  has  over  a  period  of  32 
year$  always  shown  better  results  when  the  volume  of 
seomd-dass  msL\\  increased  rapidly,  and  has  shown  results: 
not  so  good  when  the  volume  of  seccmd-dass  mail  increased 
with  smaller  accderation. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Postmaster-General : 

In  the  year  1870  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  operations 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  of  21A  per  cent  of  its. 

turnover. 

In  1879  was  passed  the  act  putting  second-class  matter 
on  the  pound  rate  basis.  An  immediate  increase  in  the 
volume  of  second-class  mail  began. 

In  1880  the  Post  Office  deficit  was  pnly  9j6^per  cent  of 

its  business. 

In  1885  was  passed  the  law  giving  the  onc-cent-a-^Qun4 
rate,  which  was  followed  by  a  still  more  marked  increase  in 
the  volume  of  second-class  mail.  It  trebled  in  the  decade 
ending  with  the  year  1890. 

The  succeeding  decade  brought  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  size  of  second-dass  mail,  from  170,053,910  pounds 
in  1890,  to  no  l^ss  than  382,538,999  pounds  in  1900. 

The  deficit  in  Post  Office  operations  in  the  year  ipoo  was 
only  5.^  per  cent  of  its  business. 

In  the  prosperous  years  following  1900  the  increase 
of  seecmd-dass  matter  was  stupendous;  from  382,538,999 
pounds  in  1900  to  488,246,903  pounds  in  1902,  only  two 
years.  These  years  brought  the  great  forward  movement  in 
the  production  of  low  priced  but  well  edited  magazines. 

In  1901  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  operations 
of  only  3.41  per  cent  of  its  business. 

^  The  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  operations  of  the  year  1902 
was  2.4  per  cent,  the  snuMest  percentage  of  deficit  in  18 
years,  amd  the  smallest  but  two  in  37  years,  a  deficit  whkh 
was  really  a  surplus,  as  the  followii^  para^^ra^  prov^: 
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But  in  this  year  1902  »  seen  for  the  fost  time,  in  impor- 
tant proportions,  a  new  itan  of  expense, — $4,000,000  for 

rural  free  delivery.  Our  Government  had  wisdy  and 
beneficently  extended  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  to 
farmers  in  isolated  communities,  regardless  of  any  com- 
mensurate  return  from  that  branch.  The  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  for  1902  says:  'It  will  be  seen  that  had 
it  not  been  for  ttic  large  eaqpenditurc  on  account  of  rural 
free  delivery,  the  receipte  would  have  cixceed^  the 
penditures  by  upward  of  $1,000,000/' 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  figures,  which  are  tsdcen  from 
the  reports  of  the  Postmasters-General,  that,  beginning  with 
the  advent  of  the  second-class  pound  rate  system,  the  deficit 
of  the  Post  Office  had  steadily  declined,  the  rate  of  decrease 
being  always  OMncident  with  the  expansion  of  circulations 
and  advertising  of  periodicals,  until  in  1902  there  was  a  sul>- 
stantial  surplus,  which  the  Government  wisely  saw  fit  to  use 
for  a  purpose  not  related  to  the  needs  of  magazines  and 
periodicals  or  to  their  expansion. 

Since  1902  there  has  always  been  a  surplus  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department,  outside  of  the  money 
the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  expend  for  rural  free  de- 
livery, in  spite  of,  or  more  truly,  because  of,  the  growth  of 
second-class  mail  from  488,246,903  poonds  in  1902  to  no 
less  than  1,202,470,676  pounds  in  1916. 

In  the  last  year,  1916,  there  is  a  reported  surplus  of 
$5,829,236.07,  which,  when  the  loss  on  rural  free  delivery 
is  accounted  for,  brings  the  total  figure  of  the  year's  surplus 
comparable  to  the  years  before  the  rural  free  delivery  serv- 
ice bq^an,  to  more  than  $50,000,000, 

It  has  been  shown  earlier  in  this  brief  that  an  interference 
widi  this  vital  process  of  tiie  periodicad  pidiishing  business 
by  any  increase  of  rate  that  wouM  theOTeticaOly  produce  ap- 
preciable additional  revenue  would  in  practise  operate  to 
constrict  business,  and  reduce  Government  revenue. 

Second-class  mail  is  not  a  place  on  which  the  impact  of 
a  war  emergency  tax  should  fall.  The  second-class  rate  is 
a  cog  in  sodi  an  elaborate  and  delicately  balanced  commer- 
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cial  machine  that  it  cannot  be  wisely  changed  without  the 
most  careful  and  extended  consideration  of  all  the  possible 
results  of  a  given  change. 

We  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  Canada,  a  country 
oi  magnificent  distances,  carries  second-class  mail  without 
Iknitaticm  of  hatd»  at  one-half  cent  ^  poumd;  that  her  Post 
Office  habitual^  shows  a  ^ofit  fropi  operaticm,  and  ibsA 
even  in  her  dire  need  of  iwenue  for  this  war,  greater  by 
far  than  our  present  need,  Canada  has  not  in  her  war 
emergency  increased  her  half  cent  per  pound  rate  at  all- 

The  Post  Office  of  the  United  States  has  prospered  mar- 
velkHi^y.  with  a  vast  and  constantly  increasing  volume  of 
business  largefy  crei^  by  the  vitalizing  growth  of  second- 
das&  mail  carded  at  one  cent  per  potmd;  the  Post  Office 
reported  last  year,  even  after  losing  $45,000,000  on  rural 
free  delivery,  a  beneficent  institution  of  no  bendicence  to 
periodical  publishers,  a  profit  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Do  not  destroy  the  sources  of  revenue  at  the  particular 
time  when  revenues  mean  victory  for  the  nation  in  the 
world  war. 

Remember  that  over  and  above  all  the  direct  destructicm 
we  have  described,  and  that  would  certainly  result  from  any 
appreciable  increase  of  our  freight  rate  at  this  time  of  fear- 
fully high  costs,  there  would  be  the  correlative  disruption 

of  the  sales  organizations  of  hundreds  of  manufacturers 
who  can  only  market  their  product  by  the  aid  of  adver- 
ti^pg. 

Periodical  puUi^ers  have  offered  to  contribute  their  all, 
—the  results  of  their  labor  and  capital  Nor  are  they  in 
ihe  position  of  refusing  ever  to  consider  a  rearrangement 

of  mail  rates.  They  absolutely  oppose  an  increase  of  their 
freight  rate  at  this  time,  as  a  necessarily  little-considered 
item  in,  a  necessarily  hasty  emergency  campaign  for  rev- 
alue. The  question  of  increasing  second-class  mail  rates 
has  been  debated  time  and  time  again  in  the  Congress; 
always  after  thot^htful  con^deration  of  tte  full  evidence  it 
has  seen  the  unwisdom  of  increasing  the  rate.  PtMdia^ 
would  be  spineless  and  utterly  lacking  in  their  sense  of  duty 
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as  citizens  if,  with  the  farts  before  thrai  ^wing  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  hurt  the  revoioes  of  ^  nation 

while  destroying  their  business  and  throwii^  their  work 

people  out  of  employment,  they  did  not  oppose  it  with  any 

power  they  had. 

The  ruthless  schedule  now  before  you  is  in  its  net  results 
wholly  destroctive.  We  avoid  the  word  confiscation,  be- 
cause the  zone  rate  measure  under  your  consideration  is  not 
worthy  of  it  Government  ccmfiscatkm  implies  a  taking 
for  the  nation  of  property,— a  gain  for  the  naticm  throi^ 
a  loss  to  the  citizen.  We  are  offering  to  submit  to  tlmt  in 
tendering  any  part  whatever  of  the  entire  net  results  of  our 
capital  and  labor,  and  we  would  hope  to  feel  that  there 
was  sweetness  and  propriety  in  giving  up  all  to  our  country. 
But  this  proposal,  made  at  such  a  time,  gives  nothing  to  our 
country  in  destrc^ng  our  business  activities.  It  does  not 
deserve  the  word  confiscation.  It  would  rcsrft  in  loss  or 
death  to  every  interest  concerned. 

The  Peeiodical  Pumjshers'  Association 

By  Allan  H.  Richardson 


